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Capital and Labor: Rights 
and Duties 


- Most Rev. Kart J. Atter, D.D. 
Bishop of Toledo 


Article appearing in Our Sunday Visitor (Huntington, Ind.), 
January 10, 1937. 


HE importance of the subject of industrial relations 
should be evident to anyone who is observant of present- 
day conditions or quick to interpret the trend of the times. 
The old extreme individualism is at least in retreat if not yet 
entirely defeated. The attitude of laissez faire which, in its 
briefest analysis, means uncontrolled selfishness or, as popu- 
larly stated, “Every man for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost,” is quite outmoded and generally discredited. Our 
own recent experience in this country as well as the experi- 
ence of other countries gives ample support to this judgment. 
The danger however is that we may swing from one extreme 
to another, We have had one kind of irresponsibility in the 
past on the part of finance-capitalism or the Bourbon-minded 
employer, and it is to be hoped that we will not have in the 
future similar irresponsibility on the part of labor or the em- 
ployee. ‘ 

We have had much emphasis heretofore on the rights of 
the employers and the rights of labor. Rights and duties 
however are always correlative. You cannot have one with- 
out the other. It may be well therefore to say a few words 
about duties since necessarily the rights of labor are the 
duties of employers and the rights of employers are the du- 
ties of labor. 


Lasor NEEDS ORGANIZATION 


If we read the Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI with 
even moderate understanding, and if we accept their au- 
thority as loyal Catholics must, then we must admit that un- 
der modern conditions organization of industry into some 
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kind of vocational groups is necessary for the welfare of the 
individual, the group and society at large. 

There has not yet been established that ideal organiza- 
tion in industry and business which meets the prescriptions 
laid down by our Supreme Pontiff Pius XI in his Encyclical 
on the reconstruction of the social order. At present we have 
as yet only partial organization, and such as we have, is 
based on the concept of a conflict of interests instead of 
upon the concept of mutual cooperation. The Holy Father 
would have Christian people take the lead in organizing a 
new type of vocational groups which include both employers 
and employees—both manual workers and clerical workers 
—both management and labor. Mutual interests and co- 
operation should replace class interest and class conflict. In- 
dustry and unions should be largely autonomous in the regu- 
lation of their own interests and in the interests of common 
welfare. The sovereign power of government should not be 
constantly invoked through a burdensome bureaucracy. 
Government should stand outside over and beyond the par- 
ticular vocational groups. Not that government should be 
indifferent, but rather that government should be mindful 
of the common welfare; encouraging, directing and, when 
necessary, enforcing the rights of the common good or com- 
munity welfare against the selfish interest or advantage of 
a particular class. 


Ricuts, Duties OUTLINED 


Ideal conditions however have not yet arrived. Mean- 
while, there are certain minimum requirements which should 
be recognized and accepted. On the one hand, industry and 
business must be willing to concede certain just demands 
of labor, and labor on the other hand must be willing to con- 
cede certain just demands of management of industry. In 
order to be clear and specific we state these duties as follows: 

Industry and business should, without further bickering, 
grant: 


(1) The right that labor should organize freely in its 
own chosen way; 


(2) The right to bargain collectively in respect to wages, 
hours and working conditions; 


(3) The right to be represented in all negotiations by 
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representatives freely chosen within or without the ranks of 
the employees; 

(4) The right to a living wage as a first charge upon 
industry; this to be understood in the sense that a living 
wage has priority of claim to that of profits. 


Lasor Must RECIPROCATE 


Labor on its side must be ready and willing in return for 
the above considerations to stand loyally by the agreements 
freely negotiated and accepted by its own chosen representa- 
tives. Labor cannot afford to take an attitude of irresponsi- 
bility towards its own leaders and it cannot justly violate 
the contracts freely consummated by them with management 
or industry. 

Secondly, labor must place a curb and restraint upon the 
use, or rather, the abuse, of the “strike.” The strike is in- 
deed a legitimate weapon in the hands of labor in order to 
enforce its just demands against the unreasonable opposi- 
tion of the employer. It is, however, a species of warfare even 
though it be industrial warfare. It must therefore submit 
to the ethics of what is called the just war and it can be 
justified in consequence only under certain conditions. What 
are these conditions? 


ConDITIONS LISTED 


(1) The strike is justified only in the event that peace- 
ful negotiations have first been honestly attempted or under- 
taken. 

(2) The demands of labor must be certainly just and 
not merely doubtful or uncertain rights. 

(3) Only in the event that peaceful efforts have failed 
to secure just demands may a strike be legitimately called. 
Even then there is a further condition, namely that the strike 
has reasonable hopes of succeeding and that it can be pru- 
dently foreseen that no greater harm or loss will be inflicted 
upon the workmen by reason of the strike than that which 
they already suffer. 

(4) No strike can be justly directed against the essen- 
tial welfare of the whole community. The common good al- 
ways takes precedence over the particular good, whether it 
be that of an individual or a class. 
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(5) In the event that a strike is called, peaceful picket- 
ing with the purpose of persuasion is justifiable. Mass 
picketing, however, inevitably leads to intimidation. This 
is particularly true where industry makes no attempt to im- 
port strike breakers but merely offers opportunity to its own 
regular employees to go to work. The right to work is 
just as sacred as the right to quit work. Freedom and jus- 
tice cannot exist unless both rights be protected. 

(6) Violence, even in the course of a legitimate strike, 
directed either against the property or against the person 
of any individual or group, is utterly wrong and wholly in- 
defensible. In defense of the common good it is the func- 
tion of the government to prevent violence by the exercise 
of its sovereign power. 


The “New” Liturgy: Its Function 
and Its Challenge 


GERALD ELLarp, S.J. 


Address delivered at the Convention of the National Council 
of Catholic Women, Galveston, Tex., October, 1936. 


T used to be said that the Church was the one unchang- 

ing thing in a changing world. Now we know that the 
Church herself is changing, if not her doctrine or her mission, 
at least her appearance to the world. It has gradually be- 
come clear that the cooperation of the laity with the hierarchy 
in the work called Catholic Action is not a new Papal name 
for our familiar organizational activity, but something new, 
something that has for its foundation a new concept of the 
Church. Thus, when writing the classic description of Cath- 
olic Action to the great Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon, so 
recently a guest in America, Pope Pius XI spoke of Catholic 
Action as a duty inherent in Christian life: 


If one considers well it will be seen that the very sacraments of 
Baptism and Confirmation impose—among other obligations—this 
Apostolate of Catholic Action. . . . Through Confirmation we become 
soldiers of Christ. A soldier must labor and fight not so much for 
himself as for others. Baptism ... imposes the duty of the apos- 
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tolate since through it we become members of the Church or of the 
Mystic Body of Christ; and among the members of this Body, as of 
any organism, there must be solidarity of interests and reciprocal 
communication of life. One member must, therefore, help the other; 
No one may remain inactive, and as each receives he must also give. 
Now, as every Christian receives the supernatural life which circulates 
in the veins of the Mystic Body of Christ, that abundant life that 
Christ Himself said He came to bring on earth, so he must transfuse 
it into others who either do not. possess it, or who possess it too 
scarcely and only in appearance. (Catholic Mind, April 8, 1934.) 


Now would not such language have puzzled a member of 
an altar society, say ten years ago? Did she feel in joining 
the altar society that she was carrying out a duty imposed 
by Baptism or Confirmation? Did she envisage her work 
therein as an apostolic transfusion of supernatural life to 
others? Would she not have asked in some bewilderment: 
“What is this Mystic Body of Christ of which the Holy Fa- 
ther speaks?” 

Again, in the Encyclical “On the Reconstruction of the 
Social Order” the same Vicar of Christ, mouthpiece of the 
Holy Spirit, teaches clearly that the spirit of unity necessary 
for the new social order is impossible until all sections of so- 
ciety are intimately convinced that they are members of the 
Mystic Body. It is clearly something new that the Holy 
Father has in mind: 


Then only will it be possible to unite all in a harmonious striving 
for the common good, twhen all sections of society have an intimate 
conviction that they are members of a single family, and children 
of the same Heavenly Father, further, that they are “one body in 
Christ, and members one of another.” (Catholic Mind, June 8, 1931.) 


Catholic Action is the inevitable inescapable action of 
the Mystic Body; the Christian Social Order must neces- 
sarily be built on an intimate conviction of belonging to this 
Mystic Body. This language, I admit, does sound strange to 
us. But the whole Papal program remains vague and 
nebulous until we penetrate this language; should we shirk 
the task the entire Papal remedy runs grave risk of remain- 
ing untried and inoperative. The Holy Father is teaching 
us a new way of thinking about the Church and our func- 
tions therein; and until we possess that way of thinking, we 
lack a prerequisite to Catholic Action as he understands it. 

Now it happens that an active liturgical life is the ideal 
working model of the New Christianity. 
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Everyone knows that there has been an enormous in- 
crease of interest in the liturgy of the Church in recent years. 
Literally there are hundreds of Study Clubs in individual 
dioceses, as that of Great Falls, and Wichita, the members 
of which are studying the liturgy. Not nearly so well known, 
however, is the fact that what is permeating the Church to 
the ends of the earth is not merely new interest in liturgy, 
but actually a new concept of liturgy. It is an interest in the 
“new” liturgy that really matters. The “old” liturgy, so to 
speak, was the ceremonial externals of public worship. 
Everything that pertained to the correct appointment of the 
church building, the altars, the vestments, the music, and in 
a word everything an expert master of ceremonies should 
know for the correct arrangement of Divine Worship. This 
is in brief what the lexicographers give for the meaning of 
the word liturgy. The “new” liturgy is something quite dif- 
ferent. Let us define it as clearly as we can. 


NEw SocIALizED LituRGY DIFFERENT 


The “new” liturgy may well be defined as: “Public wor- 
ship socialized by the cooperation of the laity with the hier- 
archy.” That definition has manifest advantages. By stress- 
ing lay cooperation with the hierarchy, it integrates the so- 
called liturgical movement with other phases of Catholic 
Action. Again, such a definition clearly indicates the pro- 
gram of the “new” liturgy, the socialization of public wor- 
ship. But still that definition would not be the clearest for 
our present purpose; it would lead one to think that the 
“new” liturgy was being fostered only as an end in itself. 
When Pius XI speaks of it, as he often does, it is usually as 
a step towards something beyond. That something beyond, 
and for us an equally important purpose of the “new” liturgy, 
is what we were speaking of a moment ago, the realization 
of our membership in the Mystic Body of Christ. We, there- 
fore, define the “new” liturgy from this function: The “new” 
liturgy is conscious and active public worship through Christ, 
with Christ, and in Christ, in the common membership of the 
Mystic Body. 

It will be seen that there are two steps in the progress of 
inculcating in Catholics this mew concept of liturgy. First, 
there is an induction into conscious and active cooperation 
while worshiping; secondly, there is a resultant sense of 
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Mystic Body solidarity, which will carry over into the good 
and peaceful fight of Christ in all other spheres of Catholic 
Action. 

Briefly then, the “new” liturgy is socialized worship as a 
teacher of Mystic Body consciousness. The “new” liturgy 
is, therefore, largely a key, and the value of a key is under- 
stood fully only in terms of what it can unlock. Thus a 
happy necessity lies on us of saying something about the 
Mystic Body of Christ into which we were incorporated as 
members by the laver of baptismal regeneration. But by the 
designs of a benevolent Providence, the realization of this 
mystic membership has only in our day come to the fore- 
front of the popular consciousness. 


Tue MysticaL Bopy or CHRIST 


The doctrine here referred to has come to the fore so 
rapidly that we can all sympathize with the good old lady 
who was wearying her friends not long ago with her sudden 
enthusiasm for the “mythical body” of Christ. Suppose we 
dwell briefly on the doctrine, so that if in any of our minds 
it is still a “mythical body,” it may at least become real, 
even if it remains mystic or mysterious. 

It is a question, after all, of how far God can go, even on 
this earth, in uniting Himself with man. That man, whom 
God had created out of love, had been raised at creation to a 
state in which he partook in a certain measure of the Divine 
Life. Man threw away that highest of all possible endow- 
ments, that sharing in the Divine Life-principle, and cast 
himself down. Then God had the problem of raising him up 
once more. This time the august councils of the Trinity de- 
termined, that at one given point in world history the Divine 
Nature and the human nature should meet in inseparable 
personal union in the Person of the Word, the Son. The 
union here was so intimate that the human nature lost even 
its personality, in the technical sense of the term. The 
second Person of the Holy Trinity, had the divine nature 
and had our human nature. In Him it pleased the Father 
that all supernatural life should dwell and of His fulness 
of the Supernatural life we have all received. The doctrine 
of the Mystic Body affirms that Christ is for us not merely 
Lord and Saviour, not merely King and Model; but becomes 
a living bond of supernatural life with us; nay, more, that 
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Christ forms a living Bridge by which the Holy Trinity joins 
us to Itself in a real, but mysterious unity not unlike the 
unity of the Three-in-One. This is how Pius XI described 
this doctrine in his Encyclical on the Priesthood last year: 


There is no need, my Venerable Brethren, to enlarge upon the 
beautiful doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ, a doctrine so dear 
to St. Paul; this beautiful doctrine that shows us the Person of the 
Word made Flesh in union with all His brethren. FOR FROM HIM 
TO THEM COMES A SUPERNATURAL INFLUENCE, so that 
they, with Him as Head, form a single body of which they are the 
members. (Catholic Mind, February 8, 1936.) 


The ineffable words which Christ addressed to us the 
night before He died speak of a living union that must be 
maintained between Himself, the Vine, and ourselves, the 
branches, if we are to bear fruit. Again in addressing newly 
converted Christians at Rome, who were vaunting their 
Christianity over the rejected Jews, St. Paul reproves them 
sharply and bids them remember that they were shoots of the 
wild olive only recently engrafted into Christ, from whom 
comes their life, their fruitfulness, and worth (Rom. xi.). St. 
Paul goes on to add that the cast-off Jews could be again en- 
grafted into Christ even as the Christians could be cast off; 
“Tt is not thou that upholdest the stem, but the stem thee.” 
Speaking to the Ephesians, St. Paul could find no better way 
to illustrate Christian marriage than to point out that it 
resembles the living union between Christ and the Chris- 
tians (Eph. v.). But, as the Holy Father says, this doctrine 
so dear to St. Paul is taught by him again and again under 
the analogy of the human head and members. Christ is the 
head of His Body the Church; we are together the Body of 
Christ. In this comparison St. Paul brings out the primacy 
of the head, the diversity of organs, the diversity of func- 
tions, mutual dependence, and the indwelling in head and 
members of the Holy Spirit of God. How are we to under- 
stand these various figurative expressions of Holy Writ? The 
Council of Trent answers our question, with all the solemnity 
of a doctrinal definition, when speaking of the nature of 
sanctifying grace: “ ... Jesus Christ Himself, as the Head 
(acting) on the members, and as the Vine (vivifying) the 
branches, ceaselessly communicates a life-force (virtus) to 
the justified, and this life-force always precedes, accompanies, 
and follows their every good action, and without it these could 
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in no way be pleasing or meritorious before God... . ” 
[DBU 809.] 

Clearly then, between Christ and Christians there is a 
ceaseless communication of life and this life-force “makes us 
live,” as St. John says, “with the life that is of God.” Weare 
all one living person in Christ in Christ Jesus, as St. Paul says 
so graphically (Gal. iii. 28). This union is not indeed a union 
unto singleness of personality; we each retain our full person- 
ality and responsibility, while intimately united to Christ 
through the mutual sharing of the same supernatural life. 
This is not Pantheism, of course, as though we became God, 
but it may be and is, called Panentheism—all in God—be- 
cause in a manner that remains mysterious, we are made par- 
takers, as St. Peter says (2 Pet. i. 4), of the Divine Nature. 
This living bond of union is not perceptible by any of the 
senses; is not classifiable in any known category; it remains 
unique and mysterious. When we say mystic or mystical 
body, then, we merely mean what Maritain calls: “One single 
mysterious body with a supernatural life which it receives 
from Christ” (Things That Are Not Cesar’s, p. 4). 

Perhaps it would help us to visualize this if I recalled a 
singlar instance of horticulture which could have been seen 
in California some years ago. A certain gardener there had 
succeeded in grafting on to some ordinary fruit tree, let us 
say a pear tree, because I have forgotten just what tree it 
actually was, slips of all the fruit trees we have in our cli- 
mate, the citrous alone excepted. Apples, peaches, plums, 
prunes, apricots, cherries, and the like, all modified by the 
stalk into which they were engrafted but all preserving much 
of their characteristic flavor and appearance, were there seen 
maturing on one parent stem. That is a good illustration of 
the diverse fruitfulness of the mystic body: it is not we who 
uphold the Stem but the Stem us. 

Such then is this doctrine of the Mystic Body of Christ, 
the unwearied theme of all the recent Popes from Leo to 
Pius, and, naturally, of course, of the Apostolic Delegate, 
His Excellency Archbishop Cicognani. Nothing has con- 
tributed more to the spread of this doctrine in the English- 
speaking world than the translations and original writings 
of the late Monsignor John J. Burke, C.S.P. This theme 
has come to us over the air through the broadcasts of Mon- 
signor Fulton Sheen, has illuminated the writings of Father 
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Daniel Lord, S.J., and a host of modern authors. It is an 
intimate conviction of this doctrine that socialized worship 
is to impart. 

I enter a church on Sunday morning. If I am not mys- 
tic-body conscious, I may enumerate one priest at the altar, 
one server in the sanctuary, I fancy I can distinguish the 
voices of about eighteen singers in the choir above, and I 
can count, if I try, nine hundred and seventy-nine separate 
worshipers. Adding myself to the total, I have a sum of one 
thousand individual worshipers. If all of them similarly 
lack the concept of the Mystic Body, as engaged in worship, 
there are a thousand separate acts of homage, and allowing 
for a few prayers that may be said in common for a person 
recently deceased, and for the short vocal prayers at the 
end of Mass, it may well be that there is no conscious unity 
of mind and heart of the people and priest, one with another, 
and all with Christ, in this repetition of His Sacrifice of Cal- 
vary. 

In a neighboring parish, where the corporate character 
of worship as a function of the Mystical Body has been 
well inculcated, what do I find? The priest at the altar, 
the server, the choir, and the multitude of the Faithful are all 
vividly conscious that Christ, the great High Priest, is en- 
gaged in reenacting His deathless Act and all know well 
that in this great Act each one has his own share, his own 
place, his own function; because each is conscious of a per- 
sonal sharing in the priesthood of Christ. I see the vision 
of St. Paul in Hebrews fulfiled before my eyes: 

“Such (is) the High Priest fitted for our needs— 
holy, guileless, undefiled, 
set apart from sinners, 
and made higher than the heavens... 
One who is Son, forever perfect—(Heb. vii. 26-28) 


Now to crown what we have said: 

Such a High Priest we have, 

Who hath His seat at the right hand 

of the throne of Majesty in heaven 

as Liturgist of the sanctuary, 

and of the true ‘tabernacle, which the Lord’ 
and not man, hath set up—Heb. viii. 1, 2) 


He hath attained to a liturgy 

so much the more excellent, 

as the testament is better, 

whereof He is Mediator.”—(Heb. viii. 6). 
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Conscious SOCIALIZED WoRSHIP 


The “new” liturgy we defined as “conscious, active wor- 
ship through Christ, with Christ, in Christ, together with all 
other Christians.” Suppose that we focus our attention for 
a moment on this consciousness of worshiping as a mem- 
ber of the Body of Him whom St. Paul calls our Liturgist. 
I go to Mass on Sunday morning to dedicate myself to God 
in the forrn of a material gift, for I recall that the basic idea 
of sacrifice is the service of God by a gift which stands for 
self. Just as I am about to enter a pew, I see a person who 
offended me a few days ago, so I give her a meaning look 
and go on to another pew. But as I kneel down I am 
ashamed of myself, for did not Christ say something about 
feaving one’s gift at the altar and going first to be recon- 
ciled to an offended brother and only then coming to offer 
the sacrifice? In my present endeavor, then, to “present my 
body a sacrifice, living, holy, well pleasing to God,” (Rom. 
xii. 1), I propose that the oblation of my service will be the 
fulfilment of God’s will in the matter of Christian patience 
and charity. So at the Offertory I present my penny’s worth 
of bread and wine in gifts that stand not only for myself 
and my present good resolution, but for the priest at the 
altar, for every soul in the church building, for every soul 
in the world-wide Church itself. Next to me is the land- 
lord, and he is putting his gift on the altar in token of con- 
formity to God’s will in the matter of decent housing. Be- 
hind me is a laborer, a labor leader in fact, and he is offer- 
ing himself for the perfect observance of the law of Christ 
in the relationships of master and man. I note nearby a 
banker, whose bread and wine signify his willingness to 
fulfil the mind of Christ as to the stewardship of our goods. 
By ourselves we are weak and shrink from sacrifice, but the 
Stem supports us, and so the altar is heaped with our poor 
crooked selves in the form of common bread and wine. By 
these offerings we express our willingness to practice self- 
control, to shoulder the cost of a Christian education, to as- 
sume the full responsibilities of citizenship, to extend the 
hand of fellowship to those of other races and other nation- 
alities, and, in a word, to dedicate to God a union of minds 
and hearts, which we call in the Canon “the oblation of our 
service.” As our gifts are put on the altar we pray that in 
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a contrite heart and humble spirit we may be received by 
God, and may be made partakers of His divinity, who 
vouchsafed to share our humanity. Then, in the process of 
our giving, the bread and wine, that stand for all of us, are 
caught up with Christ’s great Gift and become the Body and 
the Blood. The Body that was broken for us and the Blood 
that was shed for the remission of our sins, so uniquely 
precious in the sight of Majesty on High, that is what God 
sees in what had before been our poor self in token. The 
Body that was broken for us and the Blood that was shed 
for us, even they are enriched by this oblation of our service, 
just on the other hand, as our Holy Father has reminded us 
in the Encyclical ‘“Miserentissimus Redemptor,” they may 
be deprived of something of their requisite sanctity if our 
own self-oblation do not support them. And so, with our 
little gifts become the great Gift, we offer through Christ, 
and with Christ, and in Christ, all honor and glory to the 
Father. 

We go one step farther in our peerless Act of homage 
along with Christ and fellow Christians. I refer to our par- 
ticipation in a Communion Breakfast at the Table of the 
Father. Mankind regards sharing in a common meal the 
acme of social union. To invite others to break bread with 
us is to extend them the rights and position of members of 
the family. The fellowship of all artificial societies is both 
symbolized and fostered by eating common rations, just as 
no convention is thinkable, as we know, without the final 
banquet. Now, all that is preserved of the Eucharistic prac-: 
tice in New Testament times we have on the word of St. Paul, 
and speaking of the effect of Holy Communion, he mentions 
only this, that it is the bond of union among the recipients. 
“The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not fellowship in the 
Blood of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not fellow- 
ship in the Body of Christ? We many are one, for we all par- 
take of the one Bread” (1 Cor. x. 15-17). 

And so at Mass we press forward to the Banquet Table, 
sacramentally, if possible, or at least spiritually, to eat of the 
one Bread that makes us all one body. Banker and laborer 
and landlord, educator and politician and industrialist, the 
proud, the self-centered, the unforgiving, all partake together 
of the good things that God had prepared for us. And it 
chances that I find next to me at the railing the very person 
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I snubbed on entering the church. Arising from Communion, 
I follow and kneel beside her and praise God present in her, 
as well as in myself, for I know now what St. Thomas meant 
when he said that the effect of this Sacrament is union with 
the Mystic Body. We leave the church together, thankful 
that the Light which is the life of men, hath made us under- 
stand that we are members of Christ and members one of an- 
other. 

No one that I know of has expressed this connection be- 
tween actively participating in Mass and the realization of the 
Mystic Body so cogently as Archbishop Rummel of New 
Orleans. He says: 


The doctrine and fact of the Mystical Body has not yet universally 
penetrated the Catholic mind, not quite captivated the Catholic heart, 
nor sufficiently fixed the Catholic imagination. This desired result will 
only be achieved if and when our Faithful will learn to participate 
more intimately than they have hitherto done in the very life of the 
Mystical Body by means of the liturgy. 


ACTIVE SOCIALIZED WorSHIP 


But we said that the “new” liturgy is not only conscious, 
but active worship through Christ, with Christ, and in Christ 
in the Mystic Body. Let us draw out some of the implications 
of this activity. “The faithful gather at sacred shrines,” 
our Holy Father tells us, “that they may draw piety thence, 
from its chief source, as it were, by actively participating 
in the venerated mysteries of the Church and in her pub- 
lic and solemn prayers. . . . It is quite necessary that 
the Faithful, not as visitors or silent onlookers, . . . should 
mingle their voices with the priests’ and the singers.” ‘“Di- 
vini Cultus,” December, 1928.) This is in obedience to 
that basic law of our corporeal nature, which requires, as 
St. Thomas says, an external expression of interior homage, 
and which in its turn vastly increases that inner worship of 
the heart. (S. T. 2, 2, 84 a. 2.) In the Mass which we 
considered above, there was merely the union of minds and 
hearts, joined in silent homage. Now to that sublime pic- 
ture add the additional circumstance of a thousand voices 
exultantly affirming their corporate homage, whether by 
making the responses now made in our stead by the server 
or joining in the ideal method of congregational plain-song. 
And that matter of congregational song is so very important 
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that one must dwell on it for a moment. We shall never 
understand the Church’s mind, or our own singular oppor- 
tunity to share most intimately in her worship until we di- 
vest ourselves of the idea that congregational singing has 
of necessity to be good music. No, its primary function 
is to be good worship in song, and only secondarily is it to 
be judged as music. Why does any gathering of people en- 
joying one another’s company eventually break into song? 
The very expression, “break into song” reflects the psycho- 
logical necessity of song to express exalted emotion. Why 
are there marching songs, boating songs, college songs, 
drinking songs, why light opera, why grand opera, if not 
because song is a psychological necessity of man, be the 
actual singing musically good or ever so wretched? Why 
does man use song in worship, if not because his very nature 
tells him it is the noblest expression of common prayer? 
When the Gloria in Excelsis is sung at the Mass, or the 
threefold Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus is intoned along with 
all the angels of Heaven, why do I throttle my impulse to 
sing, and stand by a mute spectator? ‘Must I wait until 
I get to Heaven,” inquired one lay worshiper some time 
ago, “before I can sing my Credo along with the world-wide 
Church? One of the most sharply worded documents I 
have seen issue from the Holy See is the Apostolic Consti- 
tution “Divini Cultus,” mentioned a moment ago. It was 
drawn up in 1928 to reaffirm and reenact the plain-song 
regulations of Pope Pius X, and as the paternal voice of the 
Pontiff lamented that these had not been observed in many 
places, he did point out that where they were being ob- 
served the Christian spirit was flourishing widely, “because 
the people imbued with the meaning of the liturgy, had be- 
come accustomed to participate more zealously in the service 
of the Holy Eucharist, in sacred psalmody, and in public 
prayers.” 

Once, when I had assisted at a Sunday High Mass in a 
workingman’s suburb of Rotterdam, where the Piux X regu- 
lations were being observed, I was a luncheon guest of a 
well-to-do merchant, who travels over an hour cn Sundays 
to assist at Mass in that church. “Why?” I asked him. 
“Well,” he said, “in singing the Mass with these men, and 
receiving Communion with them, I feel I am serving God as 
in no other way possible; I feel I have my part in the world- 
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wide, heaven-wide worship of God by Christ! And I sup- 
pose,” he added, “that what goes on in my heart is what 
goes on in the hearts of those hundreds of singing men!” 

On Pentecost Eve, 1929, our Holy Father was addressing 
a group of Jugo-Slav pilgrims, and in speaking of his custo- 
mary triology of Prayer-Action-Sacrifice, he said: 

Finally a NEED OF OUR TIMES is social praying, to be voiced 
under the guidance of pastors, in enacting the solemn functions of the 
liturgy. This will be of the greatest assistance in combating the 
numberless evils which disturb the minds of the faithful, and weaken 
the faith in our age. (‘“Ephemerides Liturgice,” xliv., p. 3, 4.) 


Note the effect that the Holy Father attributes to socialized 
worship: He sees it as an antidote of the evils of our day. 
Allow me one more short quotation in the same strain. Toa 
group of pilgrims who had come to Rome for the publication 
of “Quadragesimo Anno” but who were compelled (I wonder 
if it was not by limited round trip tickets?) to leave before 
that Encyclical, already in the press, could be released, Pius 
XI said in special audience: 

We have promised to give you something very short and which 
can put into three words all the eloquence of the “Rerum Novarum” 
and of the “Quadragesimo Anno,” for whatever the Catholic program 
of Catholic direction, individual or social. . . . 

Here are the ‘words: Prayer, Actjon, Sacrifice. . . . Prayer in the 
first place. . . . Prayer, individual, domestic, public and social, PAR- 
TICULARLY SOCIAL. ... That is what you need, you, the workers; 
you the financiers. (Catholic Mind, June 8, 1931, pp. 306-308.) 


When we the Catholic workers, and we the Catholic 
financiers, the Catholic clergy and the Catholic laity, the 
Catholic teachers and the Catholic students, the Catholic 
white and the Catholic yellow or red or black, the Catholic 
governed and the Catholic governing, when all of us shall 
have consciously and actively worshiped God, our common 
Father, as fellow members of the body whose head is Christ, 
His Son, then there will be solidarity on what we may call 
the liturgical front. Then shall we be ready “to play our 
part in this good and peaceful fight of Christ... . In the 
Christian renewal of society,” you will recognize your rally- 
ing cry from the “Quadragesimo Anno.” How perfectly 
Archbishop Glennon sees eye to eye with Pope Pius in esti- 
mating the function of liturgy is clear from his recent state- 
ment: 
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If the people get to know the Mass they will with more frequency 
as well as with more appreciation attend Mass and partake of its 
Complement, the Holy Eucharist, and with the great body of the 
faithful attending Mass and receiving the Most Blessed Sacrament 
frequently, even daily, that cause so dear to the Holy Father will also 
prosper—Catholic Action, (Foreword to Parsch-Eckhoff, “The 
Liturgy of the Mass,” p. 6.) 


Bishop Schlarmann, of Peoria, Ill., phrased it thus in a 
pastoral letter: 

The internal rivival of the Catholic community will not progress 
until the liturgy again occupies its rightful position. .. . It is the 


finest possible course in Sociology and Catholic Action—(January 16, 
1934). 


How striking in this connection to record that a journal was 
actually established in New York last year with the title 
of “Liturgy & Sociology.” It is no secret that Catholic 
sociologists, like Dr. Paul Hanly Furfey of the Catholic 
University, insist more and more on socialized worship as 
the basis of their social work. Indeed as Doctor Furfey says 
in his recent book, “Fire on the Earth’: “No wonder the 
Liturgical movement has become the rallying point for those 
who are enthusiastic about the new social charity” (p. 53). 
The title of this address intimates that this socialization 
of worship is a challenge to the National Council of Catholic 
Women. For the past decade this evangel of the “new” 
liturgy has been penetrating in greater or less degree our 
seminaries, our colleges, high schools and particularly our 
elementary schools. One group of Catholic women has 
seized upon it—our nuns—and upon them we confidently 
ground the hope for the schools. In isolated sections, which, 
thank God, are multiplying every year, the movement has 
already advanced beyond the pioneer stage. But taking 
things in the large, the liturgical movement among us is 
still in its infancy, an infancy that is prolonged chiefly by 
the apathy of the laity. I feel sure that the Bishops and 
priests will be at one with me when I say that like every 
infant, its growth is dependent chiefly on womankind. I 
do not think it too much to say that its rapid development 
depends upon the degree of enthusiasm with which the N. C. 
C. W., under the guidance of the hierarchy, takes up the 
sponsorship of the movement. What a tremendous and im- 
mediate leap forward this all-important apostolate would 
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take if your organization began to devote the strength of 
its 1,700 member organizations to the task of bringing this 
socialized worship out of the schools and sacristies and choir- 
lofts and into the naves of our churches, and thus, through 
its effects, into our lives. Our suggestions as to how this 
may be done are embodied in the draft of a resolution, which, 
we trust, will be presented in due time to the consideration 
of the Convention. 

When we shall have socialized worship everywhere in 
America, then we shall have 20,000,000 persons intimately 
convinced of their membership in the Mystic Body, and of 
membership in one another. Twenty million Americans, 
knowing that they are Christ-ed at Baptism, made Christ- 
strong to all life’s storms at Confirmation, charged Christ- 
ful day by day at the Eucharist, will be an irresistable army 
of Christocrats, from Maine to California, from Duluth to 
Galveston, fighting the peaceful fight in home and school and 
factory and shop and bank and legislature to make Christ 
King of American living and the crown of American culture. 
And in that peerless accomplishment what you now do at 
Galveston may mark an epochal turning point. 


The Fight Against Communism 


Vircit MIcHEL, O.S.B. 
Reprinted from Orate Fratres in the issue of January 24, 1937. 


ERE has been much talk in our Catholic papers and 
periodicals recently about a concerted crusade against 
Communism. Sometimes it is spoken of very definitely as 
a “fight” and the terms used to describe the crusade leave 
no doubt that they mean a good old American fight. Now 
we Americans do love a fight above all things, one in which 
the feathers fly, in which punches are not pulled but terrific 
blows are given and taken standing up. To apply this 
“ideal” to a football game or a boxing match is one thing; 
to speak of similar tactics in the spiritual battle of the 
Christian against Communism is quite another. 
The Christian is at all times a soldier, who must help to 
do battle against the enemies of Christ. But in Christian 
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warfare there are always two outstanding characteristics to 
be noted, as the liturgy of the Church brings out abundantly. . 
One is that the true weapon of the Christian is always that 
of the divine virtue of charity. That is the “armor of 
Christ” with which he must be equipped as a soldier. The 
true Christian recognizes no “iron hand” methods of war- 
fare. These belong to the un-Christian armory of hatred 
such as Communism itself employs. To combat Communism 
with its own un-Christian weapons may be worldly wisdom, 
but it cannot be of the spirit and wisdom of Christ. Where 
has the cause of Christ ever really gained in the history of 
Christendom from the use of “iron hand” methods in its 
defense? 

A second point about Christian warfare is that it must 
begin at home, and begin in the typical manner in which 
the Christian does battle. Is not that why our Holy Father 
has insisted that the primary end even of Catholic Action is 
personal sanctification? Moreover any special campaign of 
Christian warfare must begin at home with prayer and morti- 
fication, else it is not after the mind of Christ. That is a 
supreme lesson of the liturgy. The final prayer of the 
Church, after the imposition of ashes at the beginning of 
Lent, asks God as follows: “Grant us, O Lord, to begin with 
holy fasting this campaign of our Christian warefare: that 
as we do battle with the spirits of wickedness we may be de- 
fended by the aids of self-denial.” 


Such then are the constituent elements of true Christian 
warfare: prayer and fasting, and supreme charity. That all 
of these must be more than lip-service, that they must blos- 
som forth in abundant works goes without saying. With 
this understood, we most heartily endorse a concerted Chris- 
tian battle against Communism on the part of Catholics in 
our country. So concerned are we in the matter that we 
make bold to map out a campaign, and we cheerfully chal- 
lenge anyone to disprove its fundamental and thoroughly 
Christian character: 

1. The campaign should be official, that is, ordered and 
organized from above. 

2. On account of the active attack of Communism, a 
veritable state of siege should be proclaimed among Cath- 
olics and martial law declared. All of this, always, in terms 
of the above essentials of Christian warfare. A state of 
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martial law would simply mean, then, that all Catholics are 
“on deck” and willing to bend all energies to the task. 


3. The propaganda work should consist mainly of the 
constant use of the pulpit on all possible occasions. There 
the official spokesmen of the Church should preach “in sea- 
son and out of season” the following fundamentals, which 
should be repeated and repeated under varying guises with 
all the skill of the modern propagandist and always in 
reference to the Christian battle being waged: (1) The uni- 
versal brotherhood of all men, the Mystical Body of Christ, 
and the supreme function of love in the life of this fellow- 
ship. (2) The full doctrine of social justice. (3) The 
Catholic doctrine that the material goods of this earth are 
there, and must be used, for the subvention of the needs of 
all men; and the consequent social duty of all wealth, and 
of superfluous wealth in particular. (4) The fact that Cath- 
olics have been very negligent in these matters and that some 
have falsely hidden their social injustices beneath the cloak 
of the Church. (For this latter point it is advisable to use 
the exact words of Pius XI in the “Quadragesimo Anno.”’) 

4. At a first point of military tactic and warfare, all 
Catholics should be ordered at once, for as long as martial 
law endures, to use only so much of their material posses- 
sions on themselves as are needed for decent satisfying of 
Christian needs. All the rest should be pooled for applica- 
tion elsewhere to human wants and needs. This would be 
a Christian version of the conscription of wealth, Christian 
because voluntary and moral and not enforced by an iron 
hand. 

5. With the accumulated funds, the main battle could 
then be engaged upon, the general campaign plans of which 
are to be found in all the works of mercy, especially feeding 
the poor, clothing the naked, harboring the harborless, and 
instructing the ignorant. 

6. Since special hospitalization is needed in time of war, 
all residences and halls belonging to the Church should limit 
their present occupants to a minimum of space and throw 
open all extra rooms as shelter and housing for the poor and 
the shelterless. Besides being an economic way of realizing 
some of the corporal works of mercy, this arrangement 
would have the same encouraging effect on the Faithful 
that the ordinary soldier of the World War experienced 
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when officers shared all the hardships of the trenches with 
them. 

7. The success of war depends greatly on select, chosen 
regiments, within the general army, more proficient and 
dependable than the rest, whose example and achievement 
will encourage the others. The Church has such select 
troops in the different Third Orders and Oblates. These in 
particular must be in the forefront of battle in our cam- 
paign; they must fight the Christian battle outlined here as 
if the whole success depended next to God on themselves 
alone. “God wills it!” 

8. In order to insure the proper success of the battle 
thus waged, the most essential part of the actual warfare 
would be the following: that all the soldiers, even under pain 
of great hardships (these do not count as hindrances in war- 
time), should endeavor to begin the day with full participa- 
tion in the sacrifice of Christ. There, at the Altar, they 
would dedicate themselves wholly, and especially also their 
entire material goods, to God and to the cause of God alone; 
that is, to the service of God, with a particular emphasis 
on serving God throughout the day in doing good to all 
men to the fullest extent of their means. 

This is a complete campaign plan in so far as it includes 
the directive work of G. H. Q. as well as specific details of 
battle for the ordinary rank and file, for whom a full day’s 
work is mapped out. There would be no loafing in the 
trenches possible. There would be no need of spears and 
swords, of guns and hand grenades. No non-combatants 
would be attacked or made to suffer in any way. In other 
words it would be the ideal Christian war. If any faint- 
hearted person should doubt the supreme efficacy of this 
genuine style of Christian warfare, let him read again the 
story of the Ninivites, who used only one of the above tactics, 
but with such efficacy that even the Lord did not with- 
stand, to the great disappointment of Jonas, who evidently 
wanted to see the pieces fly. 





